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Married Women and Paid Positions: 
A Plea for Solidarity Amongst the Workers. 


By ELEANOR BARTON, J.P. 


The Growth of the Women’s Movement. 


T HE controversy as to whether married women 

should hold paid positions has arisen entirely as 

the result of widespread unemployment. During 

the war, when labour was scarce, married women were 

commended for their patriotism in responding to the 

ation’s call, and were urged to do work of all kinds, 
whether paid or unpaid. 


The matter should be considered dispassionately and 
not under the influence of the circumstances of the 
moment if we wish to find the right course to pursue. 
The question of the married woman is part of the question 
of women’s position in general. It is only in recent years 

that women have received some amount of their due 
recognition, but they still suffer from great disabilities, 
and the reactionaries are always seeking for some excuse 
and means of opposing their further progress. One cry 
is as good as another, and if it divides the women 
themselves into opposing sections, the better the 
reactionaries are pleased. 


Many women do not realise how recent the relative 
success of the women’s movement is. 
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Years ago, when we were struggling in order that 
women should have the vote, we were told that woman 
did not bear arms and, conscquently, should not have 
the vote, as she did not fight for her country. We were 
told woman’s place was the home; that she should 
remain there and not take an interest in things outside. 
Also, men used to give their sons a training for a trade or 
profession and dismiss their daughters’ future by saying 
““ I’ve done the best I can for my boys.”’ “‘ My daughters 
—oh! it doesn’t matter much what they do; it’s only 
for a few years, they’ll get married.”’ The result of this 
was that our girls went out into industry for a few 
shillings a week, in all sorts of sweated labour, the 
tendency all the time being to keep down the wages of 
their brothers and men folk. In spite of all obstacles 
put in their way, however, women fought on and were 
gradually succeeding in raising their status. 


Before the war they were making headway in all 
directions. Then the war came, and the call came to 
them on all hands; they were urged to leave their homes 
and come into industry and the professions, and give of 
their services in any and every way. They even took on 
military service and went out to the war zones, though 
not actually fighting. (In Russia they bore arms and 
took part in actual warfare.) Everyone was prepared 
to praise them for their valuable help and the capable 
way in which it was given. About this time, too, the 
married woman was given the opportunity, as joint 
householder, of being selected to public positions and 
serving on governing bodies, and finally women were 
granted the suffrage and the right to be elected to 
Parliament. The married working-women, largely 
through the Women’s Co-operative Guild, played a 
splendid part in forming public opinion on these matters, 
and demonstrated their belief in a practical way by 
working to get women elected to committees, not only in 
their own movement but on all public bodies. 


To-day, however, with a swinging back of the pendulum, 
the tendency is to revert back to those old conditions, 
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and-unless women are watchful, jealous of their rights, 

and prepared to resist the attempts now being made to 
oust women out of the professions and paid positions, we’ 
shall gradually swing back to the position before 1914, 
or even 1850. The outcry is against the married woman 
holding a paid position. It is a subtle attempt to make- 
a division in the ranks of.the women. We fear it is’ 
playing into the hands of those who have always been’ 
against the forward movements of women, and the: 
reactionaries are jumping at the opportunity to deprive 
women of such advances they have been able to make. 
And, again, is it not making a division of interest amongst’ 
the. workers of which the employer can take advantage ? 
Once give way to the pressure, and the thin end of the’ 
wedge will be used to force women back into their homes, 
with no outside interests at all. 


Married Women’s Dependence. 


Let us consider the matter in detail and without 
prejudice. What are the objections raised to the married 
women holding paid positions ? 


The first is that her husband should keep her. . This 
in itself creates false impressions—(1) The idea that 
married women do not contribute anything to the family, 
whereas really their work keeps the home going, and the 
same domestic work done for anyone else would be well 
paid for; (2) the idea that a marricd woman is being 
kept and that it is wrong for her to earn money tend to 
damage the belief that the wife should have an equal 
position in the home with the husband. But are all 
married women kept ?) What about-the deserted wives 
and those with bad husbands, those with unemployed 
husbands, sick husbands, &c.? There are many such. 
But perhaps we may leave these out of the question. 
Take another point. It is said married women should be 
at home looking after husband and children. Are all 
married women domestic workers or fitted for domestic 
work ? We do not say every man is a good joiner or 
engineer; he may be no good at either but very good at 
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some other useful work. Why then expect every woman 
to be good at housework; why not give her the same 
opportunity we give a man, and if she is better at 
dressmaking or teaching, why not give her the chance 
to do the work she is most capable of doing ? She may 
be a splendid mother and wife if allowed to follow her 
bent. For we must remember that it is not being good 
at domestic work which makes a good wife or mother. 
We have yet to realise there are as many square pegs in 
round holes in domesticity as in any industry we know 
of. What is a home-maker after all? Not the one who 
is worn out with cooking, cleaning, sewing, washing, 
nursing, and is too tired to be interested in either husband 
or children. Many a wife is, in fact, a better home-maker 
if she can have help with all this mechanical work. If 
she is skilled in some way in which she can demand 
payment for services rendered she can in turn pay for 
help in her home, thus finding employment for someone 
who needs it and has no other way of getting it, while 
she herself comes fresh to her family with an interest 
in all their doings. 


Probably in many cases where a married woman goes 
out to work it is not because she and the children could 
not be kept in bare necessaries by her husband, but that 
there are children whom she thinks she might help to a 
better education and a fuller opportunity cf life. Again, 
are we to cay that because a woman marries a man she 
is always to remain at the level of his achievements, no 
matter what her ability to improve the position of 
herself and family ? 


Several Incomes in One Home. 


A second objection is that two wages are going into 
one home. One can quite understand in a time of great 
economic strain, such as we are now passing through, 
that feeling runs high on the question of man and wife 
each earning a salary. On the surface it seems unfair 
when there are so many unemployed. But the objection 
is to the two salaries going into one house. If we really 
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mean that, why restrict it to man and wife ? Why not 
apply it to two salaries in one home no matter who takes 
them in, whether by man and wife, father and son or 
daughter ? Who shall we find brave enough to tackle 
the question and propose that two salaries shall not go 
into one house until each household is assured of one; 
to say that where two persons are earning incomes one 
shall give up and be kept by the other. Take the case of 
three young bachelors, each earning £500 a year, who have - 
joined forces and are living together. Ought two of 
them be forced to give up and be kept by the other ? 
Shall we say that sons and daughters should not take 
their earnings into their parents’ homes ? Why should 
a daughter be ailowed to earn and take into a parents’ 
home and then be denied that right in her own home if 
she marries ? 


Are we not still weighed down with the old ideas and 
prejudice which made a father give his daughter a dowry 
and then hand her over to be the husband's property ? 


Take the case of people with private incomes who go 
out to work or business. Shall we have an inquisition 
into everyone's private circumstances, and say “If you 
have a sufficient income you shall not be allowed to 
work.’’ We wonder how men would like that. But it 
is just as right as that married women should be hounded 
from their work because they have a husband. 


Or take the case of a man with a pension. It is 
common for a policeman or police inspector to retire at 
the age of 45 to 56 on a pension of from 50s. to {6 a weck. 
In most cases these men take other work. It would be 
much fairer to prevent them doing so than to make an 
attack on married women, and it shows that the reason 
married women are singled out is because it is an insidious 
attack on the rights of women. It would mean that 
married women would be shut out of work with regular 
pay and decent hours, and would be driven to all the 
less desirable occupations, such as doing private charing, 
taking in home work, &c. 
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If you notice the horses going along our crowded 
streets you will see they have blinkers on; these are for 
the purpose of keeping them on the straight road, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, only to turn as the reins 
are pulled; would it be true to say of most of us to-day 
that we have blinkers on, that we follow our noses without 
using our reason, with the result that when the reins of 
prejudice and reaction are pulled we turn that way ? We 
must cast off our blinkers and look at the question from 
all sides. 


The Inquisitorial Methods and their Danger. 


Let us turn to a third objection. Perhaps the first 
thought that comes to one’s mind on this question is that 
_ the married woman should go in order to make room for 
the single one. What do we mean by that ? Do we really 
mean the single women, or the single woman who must 
be self-supporting ? If the latter, we must differentiate 
even between the single women, and what would that 
entail? It would mean giving the employer the right to 
inquire into the private affairs of his women employees, 
and in effect it would work out very unjustly. Take, 
for instance, a recent case where an employer asked his 
girl employees to fill in a form on which they were asked 
if they lived at home or in lodgings. He took the view 
that the girl in lodgings was the one who needed most to 
be kept on and dismissed the girl who lived at home. The 
result was one girl who lived in lodgings with a sister and 
only paid her a small amount was kept on, and another 
girl who lived at home was dismissed, though she was the 
only one in the household who was taking in a wage. 
The employer probably thought he was being fair, but 
it only shows the difficulty of the whole position and how 
impossible it is with the best will in the world to do 
justice to the individual. 


Married women to make way for single ones. Let us 
see how it works out in practice. It is interesting to 
recall the case of the St. Pancras appointment of a woman 
doctor to their Maternity Centre. Regret was expressed 
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that the doctor was unmarried, but when she remedied . 
this defect sometime later she was dismissed because she 
was a married woman. A committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider the filling of the position recommended 
that a man be appointed, as women would sooner consult 
a man than a woman. There is a_ considerable 
correspondence in a provincial paper protesting against 
giving a single girl (a dentist) a job at £450 a year. It 
ought, they say, to go to a married man. But if it had 
been a single man who had got it would there have been 
-any complaint ? It shows that the objection is to women 
as a sex and not merely to married ones. 


Take another case. One of the London Colleges 
advertised for a lecturer in Domestic Economy; no 
married woman, or one who was engaged to be married, 
need apply. Finally the position was given to a man. 


Thus we see it is not only the married woman but also 
the one who is engaged to be married who is to be denied 
the right to employment, or one might go further and 
say—the right to live. It shows, too, that it is not to 
make room for the single women that married women 
are being displaced. It is interesting to know what has 
been happening in Florence, Italy. There the National 
Association of Ex-service Men insist on the removal of 
all women employed in banks and public offices, their 
places to be taken by ex-soldiers. They attacked the 
Post Office and forced their entrance into the Railway 
Station shouting ‘“‘ Down with the women!”’ The police 
had to restore order. It rather reminds us of the playing 
off of the single as against married men during the war. 
Surely we are entitled to ask the question ‘‘ Haven't 
women a right to live as well as men? ”’ Take again the 
question of the teaching profession. This probably lends 
itself especially to the controversy now going on, as there 
are sO many young people who are needing positions. 
Many Educational Authorities have decided to dismiss 
their married women teachers, but in some cases they 
give them the option of going before the Authority and 
stating their case. In one such case the woman pleaded 
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as her reason for desiring to keep her post that her 
husband’s heart was in such a condition that death 
might take place at any moment. The retort of the 
Director to her was, ‘“‘ Why did you marry him then ? ”’ 
a particularly cruel reply and a piece of impertinence 
to which we subject a woman when we allow even so- 
called educated employers to question their employees on 
their domestic affairs. It is an inquisition in the worst 
form and plays into the hands of employers, giving them 
a knowledge of their workers’ circumstances which 
enables them to play one section off against another. 
The Dover Education Authority will listen to those who 
can prove their husbands cannot keep them. Who is to 
say what the standard of keep shall be ? Is the employer 
or the husband to say, or is the woman to be allowed her 
individuality sufficiently to determine for herself what that 
standard shall be ? The domestic sphere in our millions 
of homes is on such a low level, such a sweated industry, 
that it is time the workers roused themselves and set a 
standard of their own. It is largely because it has been 
thought that every woman was fitted to do domestic 
work that it is such a drudgery, and its real importance 
is not recognised. 


No fear of domesticity being played out. Probably the 
majority of married women will always prefer to work in 
their homes. They will take pleasure in the cooking and 
laundrying, nursing, sewing, and the various duties that 
go to make up a household, but all these things need 
putting on a higher level. We need scientific manage- 
ment in our homes as much as in any other industry—a 
recognition that the poor tired worker is not an efficient 
worker. When domestic work has its rightful place and 
is recognised as a skilled industry the efficient workers 
will be forthcoming, so we need not penalise the married 
woman on the score that the home will suffer. 


But is the dismissing of the married woman in the 
teaching profession helping the single woman who has 
spent years in training. ‘Take the recent action of the 
London County Council, who are not only displacing 
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married women but single women, too, by taking on 
unskilled Jabour to train the children in their infant 
schools. No relieving of unemployment here, but an 
actual betrayal of the young people who need situations, 
a lowering of the standard of the teachers which other 
authorities will quickly follow, and, what is worst of all, 
a gigantic injustice to the children of the workers! If 
our Government were true to its promise to give our 
children a better chance of education, if we put into 
operation the Fisher Act, then we should need every 
teacher, married or single. We would relieve unemploy- 
ment, and we should be building up a citizenship worthy 
of the future; instead of which we are quarrelling amongst 
ourselves Over a minor question, instead of concentrating 
on the larger and more vital one of seeing that the 
children shall not be allowed to suffer. 


The reasons why married women take and should take 
paid positions are— 


1. For necessity; and, unless that necessity can be 
met in some other way, no one has a right to deprive 
her of the efforts she herself makes to meet it. 


2. Because she is specially qualified for some particular 
job. It is unfair, unjust, and ironical to say that because 
women marry they must all do the same kind of work. 
But even if women were compelled to stay in their 
homes they could still take in lodgers, washing, dress- 
making, or give lessons in elocution, music, languages, 
or write articles for newspapers, so that we cannot wholly 
do away with a married woman receiving payment. The 
great thing is to recognise the question as an economic 
one, and to determine that women shall not be used to 
‘lower the standard—a thing which is bound to happen if 
an employer is allowed to set up an inquisition. He takes 
advantage of the peoples’ need, to force down wages. 
Olive Schreiner, in one of her dreams, points out that men 
‘can only go forward when women are side by side with 
them, when they go on their way hand in hand, together 
facing the problems that confront men and women 
equally. While women lag behind, men themselves 
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cannot make much progress... What is needed, then, is 
not a separation between the workers, whether men. or 
women, but a recognition that there is a common enemy 
to fight, and a need for united effort between all workers, 


3. It is especially important to have married women 
in’ paid positions because of the necessity of married 
women being represented by married women in Parlia- 
ment, on public bodies, and such bodies as Trade Union 
Executives, Co-operative . Boards, and Committees. 
Experience teaches that. there is great difficulty,in 
getting women elected to these positions; that unless 
women stand loyally together in support of competent 
women candidates there is little chance of success. ~ 


The Right to Self-expression. 


Finally, we should turn the tables on the opponents of 
work for the married woman. 


We demand to know whether a woman has not the 
right of self expression and self development equally with 
a man. Some of the writers on this subject talk of 
woman in this connection as if she were a mere machine; 
as if it were a matter of changing one worker for another. 
But each person has a life of his or her own; special 
capabilities which make him or her useful to the nation, 
the exercise of which makes the difference between a 
real and a full life and that of a mere mechanical drudge. 
The tragedy of modern civilisation is that it gives so few 
opportunities for this free development, but that is no 
reason why it should lessen them still more for one of the 
sexes. There are women who show special talent or who 
have. a love for a,special kind of work. Are they to be 
driven away from that work to make room for someone 
who looks upon it as a mere task or slavish toil ? 


~ We want more freedom for self development and not 
less; not for a few but for all, and for both men and 
women. Neither class, sex, nor marriage should make a 
difference, though there may be individual cases: of 
hardship it is better for humanity and the world-to 
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leave the opportunities of service in any direction in the 
hands of those best able to make use of them. 


For instance, Madame Curie, a married woman, was a 
Professor at a French University when, in conjunction 
with her husband, she made those great discoveries in 
radio—active matter which revolutionised the thought of 
the world. 


Who would challenge her right as a married woman at 
that time to do the work that ennobled her and was of 
such benefit to the whole community ? 


After all, will interference with the work of married 
women really touch the problem of unemployment ? 
At best, when all circumstances are taken into account, 
it can only affect a very small proportion, and it is 
doubtful whether it will not cause more unemployment 
than it cures. 


For example, quite a number of the women to be 
dispensed with are skilled workers. To replace these by 
less skilled labour is to raise the cost of production and 
reduce our chances of getting trade in the world’s 
markets. It would discourage parents from the expense 
of training their girls for skilled occupations, and thus 
increase the amount of unskilled labour where unemploy- 
ment is most prevalent. 


Also, in many cases, women who go out to work employ 
someone to do the work of the home. Would it lessen 
unemployment to compel her to do her own homework 
and discharge a domestic servant ? 


Unemployment cannot be cured by such trumpery and 
trivial methods; they lead nowhere. Unemployment can 
only be cured by drastic social changes. We need a 
reorganisation of society in the direction of using the 
collective capital of the nation for the public benefit and 
not for private profit; for mutual co-operation between 
nations, not for hostility and war. 


Do not let women be stampeded into giving up those 
rights and opportunities which have been so hardly won 
with so much effort and sacrifice. Rather let us solidify 
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our efforts, and see that women have a right to self 
expression and self development; that the only condition 
shall be one of capability and efficiency to do the work. 
The world to-day is needing all the brains and powers of 
men and women, whether married or single. 


We say with Tennyson 


“The woman’s cause is man’s, 
They rise or sink together, 
Dwarfed or Godlike, 
Bond or free.’ 


Our goal is more Freedom, more Co-operation. 
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